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ancient Brahmins did possess several improvements in science that
the moderns may be entirely unacquainted -with, and, therefore,
concludes that an enquiry after their knowledge may lead to matters
of the first importance" (Law, Promotion of Learning in India by
Early European Settlers, pp. xviii-xix). Dr. Colebrook, among the
most distinguished of the earlier band of Sanskritists, had called
enthusiastic and admiring attention to Hindu attainments in as-
tronomy and arithmetic, besides philosophy and grammar. Gener-
ations of scholars since Macaulay have explored Sanskrit literature
to discover Hindu achievements in the positive sciences and to
assess their value, and to examine in what respects and to what
extent the scientific contributions of the ancient Hindus were
influenced by, or were independent of, the Greeks, and how far
they were scientific, judged by modern standards of science. The
literature on the subject is too vast and too scattered to be discussed
here, but attention may be drawn to Dr. Sir Brojendra Nath Seal's
The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, and to Dr. George
Sarton's Introduction to the History of Science, the latter published
by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. Admittedly, the latter
work does not exhaust the information available to modern scholar-
ship. "The study of Hindu science is made exceptionally difficult
because of the lack of definitive chronology. For this reason, my
account of it is necessarily incomplete. I have been obliged to omit
a number of works which it was impossible to place anywhere
because of chronological doubts'* (Sarton, Introduction to the
History of Science, Vol. I, p, 36).

Some idea of Hindu contributions to science may be obtained
from India's Past by Dr. A. A. Macdonell, Emeritus Professor of
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. With reference to Medicine
he says: "The age of medical science in India is attested by its fre-
quent mention in ancient Buddhist literature** (Macdonell, India s
Past, p. 175)* "Though there can be no doubt as to the indigenous
origin of Indian medicine, it has many resemblances to the Greek
science, some of which can hardly be explained except by the influ-
ence of the latter. Several remedies, such as opium and quicksilver,
and in diagnosis the feeling of pulse, Indian medicine owes to the